CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
the greatest discoveries of his successors. But either from that love of unintelligible systems which is so common in ignorant men, or from a dread of entering on a new road, the termination of which they could not perceive, it was some time before mankind could be drawn from the beaten track.
About this time, Glauber, a German, rendered essential service to chemistry, by examining the residues of operations which had heretofore been thrown aside as useless and distinguished by the names of caput mortuum, or, -terra damnata. By this he discovered the sulphate of soda, called after him Glauber's salts, and the sulphate of ammoniac; and threw great light on the processes for preparing mineral acids.
At the commencement of the seventeenth century the alchemical mania arrived at its acme. In Germany a society was formed under the name of the Rosicrucians, of which little more is known than that they pretended to be in possession of the secrets of transmutation, of the universal sciences and medicine, with the science of occult things. In Prance, England, Spain, and most of the other nations of Europe, the belief in alchemy was carried so far that decrees were issued by government forbidding it to be practiced, lest the value of the current coin of the nation should be destroyed, or individuals practicing it be rendered too powerful.
This triumph of error over reason, like every other triumph of the same nature, was, however, doomed to have an^ end. Father Kircher, a Jesuit, author of a great work entitled "Mundus Subterraneus," and Corringuis, a learned physician, commenced an attack on it, which, by the aid of the philosophical chemists who made their appearance some years after, totally destroyed this chemical monster.
Chemistry has hitherto consisted of a multitude of facts, disseminated without any regard to arrangement over many loose dissertations on its various objects. "As yet/'